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VOL. XXXIV 
No. II 


“A Magazine of Verse 


MAY 1929 


HOSPITAL POEMS 


ARMAMENTARIA 


Man has fingers—five upon each hand 


And two hands; that is all and that is all. 


First, invent a probe for it to tell 
Whereabouts and hardness, next invent 

The knife and then the scissors that are meant 
To cut thread to go through the needle’s eye, 
Suture and sponge to mop the region dry 
And of forceps quite a varied band, 
Retractor, spatula and hemostat, 

Clamps and ties and rongeur after that 
Numberless devices including light, 
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Then train the fingers for a fiercer fight 
Against acute innumerable odds 
That are the differences between the gods. 


TRANSFUSION 


The scene is set now: in a silent room 
Is Woman exsanguinated on a bed; 


Enter the cult in mask and white cloth clad 
Bearing borrowed blood in a red cup 
The first tall foremost priest holds and lifts up; 


The arm is cleansed—a needle in the vein, 
Then rosy color fast returns again. 


Averted is proximity of doom 

And joyous the new blood enters avenues 
Of old veins to dispel the bluish hues 

On face and finger, joyous as a bride-groom, 


The new blood enters in the trembling room 
That is the heart’s first chamber whence it flows 
And does the miracles men say it does. 


RANA AMERICANA 


Come join the frogs, they only jump so high. 
They do not look for symbols in the sky, 
They do not ask for sustenance beyond 
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Merrill Voore 


What is afforded by their scummy pond. 

Wind does not chill them, they thrive in rainy weather, 
At night they croak in harmony together, 

Kingfishers are strong, snakes are treacherous 


But frog-legs are spry; never timorous. 


Some of the tribe are known to live in trees, 
For literature see Aristophanes, 


} 


Students preserve them in formalin in a bottle, 
losely watched by Aristotle 


They have been : 


On them subsists a nation as famous as France, 


They do not wear collars, shoes or belts, or pants. 


INANITION 


Too weak to lift a finger Robert lay, 
loo weak to tell today from yesterday, 
Tomorrow from tonight, too ill to tell 


The difference of, or point heaven from hell, 


Too enervate to crush or to resist, 


[o dull to carry on or to desist 


Lay Robert, and no manner of cool salves 
Could make him do by wholes or do by halves 
Or do at all—too torn to break or mend 


He lay without beginning, without end, 


He lay without omposure or distrait, 


Immune to will of self, immune to fate, 
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Undone by torpor, stilled into a spasm 
More tragic than the tale of neoplasm. 


OTHER HUMORS 


As many colors as the eye may see 

In promissory arches on the lea 

After a shower, when the sun is out 

These the body has and out of doubt 

I say name them: black, brown, red, yellow, blue, 
(The pigments, hair, blood, lymph, the venous hue 
And others yet: green bile, transparencies 

As limpid as the fountains of the eyes 


Colors are there, and in minute amounts 
Nameless ones like still uncharted stars 

Scatter and scintillate in the firmament 

That is our body universe; by their deeds 

May they be known, not by their spurious counts 
And by the mystic way their force is blent. 


GREY ROOFS 


Under these grey roofs Misery dwells 

With an eye that burns and a pointed tooth that gnaws 
And for no other apparent cause 

Than that the goods she buys and the wares she sells 
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Merrill Moore 


Can be bought and sold at places conveniently near, 
Shops where withered faces are for sale 

And stores where young soft hands tell an eager tale 
Of hope that never ends and wonder and fear. 


These roofs shelter the shops where Misery makes 
All the articles she carries in trade, 

It is at slight cost that they are made 

And very quickly. Misery only takes 

A little while to put this and that together 


So it will stand up under all sorts of weather. 


SHOCK 


Now a profound imbalance shakes the skies 
And notables who say “we are the wise’ 

Cry “fluid, warmth and poppy—rest and care” 
And credit better result than anywhere 

The ages count. Still a new mystery 


Questions each answer they cannot prevent; 


New dc ubts enter doors out of W hich the old ones went 
And three is still one and one still is three. 


The gates are | yosened and the flood tides fall: 
Tonus—where is Tonus—he has left 

The academicians bite off their thread bereft 
And thread new needles quick and indignantly; 
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Vis Medicatrix Naturae, where is she? 
Last seen, she too strode meads of asphodel. 


ANESTHESIA 


The drop becomes a vapor in the air 

That turns a humor in an etherous head 
Excited, then profound and more profound 
Before the knife is taught to make the wound, 


Or then the pungent-flavored, sweet and warm, 
Coercive breath of friendly chloroform 

Spins down a chute to final dissolution 

In an intrusive sea of singing light 


Before, the body had to know pollution 
With pain. Now gases lend the trepid flight 
An impetus it never would have gained 

Of old under the rope and opiates, 


The stick and alcohol, the senseless pates 
On which convulsive battering had rained. 


HYMN FOR WATER 


Go get water, water is good to drink, 
Water will drown better than wine will drown 
Certain sorrows that will not go down. 
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Merrill Moore 


Water has sunk more grievances than wine 
And will continue. Turn the water on, 
Stick your hand in the stream; water will run 


And kiss it like a dog or it will shake 
It like a friend or it will tremble there 
Like a woman sobbing with her hair 
Falling in her face, and do not think 


That water has been everything, it has 
But now is only water that will make 

You whole as it is whole, clear as it is, 
Immune against fate and her traitories. 


Merrill Moore 
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SEVEN SONGS OF EARTH 


PORTRAIT 


She was like anyone by day, 
Her hair screwed in a knot. 
Bang! would go the oven-door, 

Like a pistol shot. 


Oh, very much like anyone 
Busy at her labors, 

Shelling peas and stringing beans 
And nodding to her neighbors. 


But when night came the buttons burst 
Up and down her back, 

And out would come a giddy moth 
Flapping through the crack. 


She’d paint her lips and powder, 
And flit into the night. 

Oh, such an one I never saw 
So fond of candle-light! 


WOMAN’S SONG 


Oh, I would keep my man away 
From work all day! 

My rumpled room would know no broom, 
The dust might stay. 
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Thomas Hill McNeal 


And I| would up and prink myself 
And don a velvet gown- 


A silken cord would tie my lord 
Away from town! 


WOMAN LOOKING INTO HER GLASS 


, 


ll know 


Oh, I shall know—beyond all doubt | 

When spring is gone and summer nearly over; 
But I may say, “September cannot go,” 
| 


And make myself believe, and take a lover 


It comes to women thus—an after-call: 
Have I not seen my foolish cherry tree 
Simpering and smirking through the early fall 


In shriveled yellow bloom? Oh, pity me! 


May my delight go to the darning-egg, 


Let me grow sick for thread and silver thimble! 
Let me grow old as women should, I beg 


Thee, Lord!—keep my heart still, my fingers nimble. 


1] 


And watch me well: it’s best I early find 
The chimney-corner and the easy-chair 


W ith boc ks 


And tact and calm enough to hold me there. 


gh about to read me Diinda, 
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HER CHILD WAS DEAD 


She must be brave! She must be brave! 
This all that they could give 

To one who saw her dreams go 
Sucking through a sieve. 


And God is good, they told her— 
They eyed each other when 
She could not tear her lips apart 

And say 4men. 


THE SIGN 


After he left her down behind the barn, 
She stole from stall to stack, from elm to oak 
A shadow in shadows, catching up the dark 
About her burning shoulders like a cloak. 


Her father’s door stood wide and beckoning; 
But just before she reached the square of light 

She stopped to catch her breath and weep. . . . A bat’s wing 
Brushed her cheek and fled into the night. 


AT PARTING 


I could lie down and cry as a boy cries 

Down behind the barn, the day his mother dies 
Coughing up my heart and biting on my tongue, 
Beating empty hands on the soft dry dung. 


[70] 


Thomas Hill McNeal 


It would do your eyes good if you could see me now, 
You with all your singing psalms and saying thee and shou; 
Summoning your pastor and asking his advice, 

Reading in the Scriptures and turning into ice. 


Oh, it would do your heart good! But you will never know! 


If slaves must die, then let them die, without a twitch or 
throe. 

This I have left—I still am young, with money for a bed. 

God pity any maiden with a halo round her head! 


THE GRIEF 


I saw a mountain lying as though dead, 
And six great stars were candles at its head, 
And at its foot a forest drew a wreath 

An offering the gods had tossed to death. 


“And I alone of all am here,” I said, 
“To sit the night out by the lonely dead.” 


Then like a flute, beneath a sleeping hill, 
Sounded the wailing of a whip-poor-will; 
“T am the mountain’s widow,” sang the bird— 
And hills and hollows echoed every word. 
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SPRING SONG 


There goes the way to the moon 
A path as gay and white 

As ever sent a giddy streak 
Across a purple night. 


And every bat and beetle 
That wears a ready wing 
Is up and lumbering about 
In quest of spring! 
Thomas Hill McNeal 


TO THE TURNING OF WHEELS 


Today is eating up tomorrow 

There is not one thing I can keep! 

The hungry hours suck dry my sorrow, 
Gnaw my waking and my sleep. 


Today is eating up tomorrow 

There is but one thing born to last! 

All that I have, all I can borrow 

Will fatten the pale and ravenous past. 
Katherine Newton 
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WORD AND WIND TALK 


MEASU RELESS 


The wind was never measured into song. 
Though robins try, and trees, and I, 
We never catch the wind for long. 


Cool flutes and weedy clarionets that take 
The silver air and blow it fair 
With too much wind would bend and break. 


Before the measure of the wind is weighed 
In scales of song, it will be long, 
And all the singers of the earth be dead. 


GULL LESSON 


The doors of the wind are closed to the gull. 
There is no going home for him 
Till the sea lets down, and the winds lull. 


His lifted breast is set on air. 

(The wind’s a battle strong things love.) 
His breast is very white and bare, 

And the clouds are black above. 


The doors of the wind are closed to the gull. 
His wings are easy, slow, and brave, 
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And very bright and beautiful, 
Treading the darkness as they wave. 


I will go with the gull to find 
The thing I wish for in the wind. 
A CROW’S FEATHER 


While walking in some windy weather 
I came upon a black crow’s feather. 


I held it out before the sea 
A feather and eternity! 


I leaned it up against the sky, 
And heard a windy poplar cry. 


I buttoned it into my breast- 
The faint, warm shuffle of a nest. 
A WAY TO SPEAK 


The word was waiting to be said 


And no one said it. We talked of weather. 


Only our eyes spoke of the dead. 


I had forgotten, almost, whether 
There was a need for anything 
More serious than a bird’s feather 


In our talk. But eyes were listening 
For the least signal of a mouth 
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Marshall Schacht 
Bent down from laughter like a wing. 
Inside our laughter was the truth, 


And that is how we said the thing. 


Marshall Schacht 


HIGH NOON 


Like a cosmetic, sunlight of glowing noon 

Fell softly on her mirror, on the creams, the powder-jar. 

She smiled, thinking: I shall be with him soon now, soon 
li hear his first low words 


“How beautiful, how beautiful you are!” 








Suddenly, at some slight change of pose, 
She saw within the mirrored rose 

Of her secure life-lavish countenance, 
Something that met her as she bent 
Something persistent, reticent, 

Dragging along her throat, greying along her stare. 
It was nowhere, it was everywhere 

She turned, and quickly as it came it fled; 
And youthfulness regained her sun-lit head, 
Dispelled the shadow on the pact of love. 
Hurriedly she reached for fur and glove. 


Kathryn White Ryan 
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CLOUD AND HILL 


CLOUD 


The cloud assumes fantastic shapes 
Of beasts and continents and capes; 
Of island, mountain, monolith, 

And hybrid fauna out of myth. 

I’ve seen the knights of Arthur’s court 
Themselves among its towers disport; 
The silver griffon charge the sun, 

And once, a gold Napoleon. 


Alas, that hot ambition leaps 
The steed that walks, the man who creeps, 
And girt for conquest of the sky, 
Conspires with creatures born to die! 

The turret thins; the dream is done; 

A breeze dissolves Napoleon; 

The griffon curls his pale remains 

Round Arthur’s court, while Arthur rains. 


Myself have charged the hilly morn 

A metaphoric unicorn; 

Have hung upon my airy heart 

A hybrid bard and Bonaparte; 

Have stormed in fabled length and flight 
The lunar headlands of delight, 
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Samuel Hoffenstein 


And laid fantastic paws along 


The foam-edge of the isles of song. 


And yet there died upon the sky 
A sun-struck vapor that was I, 
And left no mark of myth or man 


Or bard or quasi-Corsican. 
Desirous cloud, we are too wan 
For day or night to build upon, 


And all our dream of happiness 


: ; 
Goes up in steam, comes down in less! 


HILI 


From the grassy path we turn 

Through thorny vine and crowded fern, 
Through sumach waiting for the brand, 
And the green tangle of the land, 
Because the hill persuades the eye 


With promise of a wider sky 


And then we gain the shallow crest 
And take our disappointed rest, 

And see with all our aching mind 
The brambled wild we left behind, 
And search with all the wandering ey« 
A heaven no bluer, and as high 


r 
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Ever before, the earth-strong briar, 

The sumach thirsting for the fire, 

The unconquered place we struggled through; 
Ever behind, a gypsy blue 

That leans upon a hill and lies 

To the quick heart and gallant eyes. 


Ever and evermore, until 

The grave arises like a hill 

Around us and surmounts desire, 

The opposing and sardonic briar 

The hill beyond, the lying crest, 

The impassive heaven, the restless rest. 


FRAGMENT 


Moon of leaves, 

Moon of the falling leaves, 

To you I bring the slippers 
of the sun. 

That you may dance upon 
floor of sun, 

My lady carries sun within her eyes 


a+ 


he 


Moon of the Unrevealed, 
Moon of the gold-encrusted shield, 
To you I bring the fragment 

of my prayer. 
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Harry Crosby 


Moon of the crinkled hair, 

Tell me, will my lady yield 

Eyes and mouth and breasts unsealed? 
Will my lady yield? 


Moc n of the yellow streaked with read, 
Moon that the sun would lead to bed, 
Moon with the death’s head 

More than dead, 

Why do you frighten the Goddess of Love 
Whose frail white fingers are moving above 
The lover’s white body lost in his love? 


Moon, you are more than dead. 


Moon of the ermine lost in the snow, 
Moon of the frozen furbelow, 
Moon of the nothingness here below, 


Moon you must go. 


It is the Sun that tells you sc 


Moon, you must go. 


eo, 


And I was dark beneath the moon, 


And you were dark beneath the mo 
: ' ct 
And we were dark beneath the moon. 


Now I am gold beneath the sun, 
Now you are gold beneath the sun, 
Now we are gold beneath the Sun. 


Harry Crosby 
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Ls 
SPRUCES 


Let us study how spruces grow old; 
The texture of bark, and the rings 
In the grain, and the straightness that sings. 


I remember how soldiers grew old 
Who had slept out four years under trees, 
And behold, they had caught in the breeze 


A hint—they were stalwart and straight, 
Tanned deep as spruce bark in the sun. 
A hint? they had caught more than one, 


Sleeping out under trees in the cold; 
Long branches set off by the stars, 
Like their flags—and perhaps a few bars, 


In a measure the world had forgot, 
Drifted down from the boughs and imbued 
Their blood with the surge of the wood 


Let us study how spruces grow old, 
And learn, as the balsam runs dry, 
To thrust a top limb to the sky. 
Wilbert Sn 
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CABLE 


Five tall men come striding 
With tools and spurs clanking, 
Two great trucks come rolling 
With silver coiled spools 

Of bright shining cable. 

They are bringing a new road 
To our little town; 

A highway, a river, 

Whose traffic is speech. 


They fling themselves up tall poles 
And out over the ground. 

Their swift work binds us close 
To far-sounding highways. 
Silver rope in black sheaths 
Singing out over mountains, 
Marching over broad grainfields, 
Winding under city streets, 
Lying dark under water; 

Makes a highway, a river, 
Whose traffic is speech. 


Cable men are stringing 
heir bright lanes of silver 
Chrough our little town! 


Anne Van Rein 
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DISSOLUTION 


THE FLESH 


I shall be well rid of you, 
Bright alien guest 

Thorn beneath my pillow, 
Barb in my breast. 

When you are gone from me, 
Spirit, I shall rest. 


I shall lay me down then 
For my long sleep. 

No one shall waken me 
To laugh or to weep, 

No one urge me on again 
Where hills are steep. 


It was you who gathered me 
Into flesh and bone, 

Made me share the strange griefs 
That were yours alone. 

But for you, I might have been 
A bird, a tree, a stone. 


When I would have drunk and fed 
In my own fashion, 

You grew sick, and turned me 
From the feast of passion, 

Forcing me to live again 
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Famie Sexton Holme 


On your frugal ration. 


Yet I am lonely now, 
Knowing you must go 
Thorn beneath my pillow, 
Lover, friend and foe. 
Stay with me a moment 


Oh, I love you so! 


rHE SPIRIT 


Will you let me go now? 
I have far to travel, 
Out beyond the spinning stars 


Where the winds unravel. 


I could not grow old with you, 
Settle down, and rest. 
Mine is the lonely journey 


Phe uncharted quest. 


Every time I[ started 
On the moon’s track, 
On the comet’s pathway, 


You held me back. 


Now that I am free of you, 
Body, I shall go 
Endlessly adventuring 


Where? I do not know. 
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Out of my prison bars, 

The dark clasp of earth— 
Why do they call this death, 
Death instead of birth? 

Yet I am half afraid, 

Now it’s time to go. 

Spirits are such lonely things 
Body, do you know? 

Hold me yet a moment 

Oh, I love you so! 


THE BUILDER 


Let others make their little son 

Of little tones and fine, 

But to this melodist belongs 

The clear and rhythmic line 

Of springing arch and lyric tower 

Clean curve, and leaping spi 

It will not perish in an hou 

The song of his desire. 

He needs no other craft to p! 

All arts are in his own. 

He writes his sonnets on the sk. 

In syllables of stone. 

While poets work with lagging \ 

His steeples soar like singing 
Jami 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS OFF TARRAGONNA 


PHASES 


I saw the moon off Spezia 
When it was a lady’s nail, 
With one tip on the mast-head 
And the other on the rail. 


I saw the moon off Malaga 

A coy thing and sly, 

That showed but half her face 
And one tempting eye. 


Tonight off Tarragonna 

The moon is round and pale, 
With just a faint suspicion 
Of horns and a tail. 


WHISTLES 


The golden thrill of the captain’s whistle 
Is like the prick of a thorny thistle. 


The silver thread the first mate blows 
Is a melody that no one knows. 


The second mate’s pipe is quick and deey 
A porpoise snorting in his sleep 
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Nelson Del Bittner 


The third mate’s call has the tang and burr 
id jingling insolence of a spur. 


SHIPS 


We passed a Danish freighter with the dawn 

A long low greasy slant 

And a smudge of yellow smoke and she was gone. 
We overhauled a tanker just at dusk 

The loneliest kind of ship that sails the seas, 

A low-riding rusty bar of red 


Headed southward for Tampico or Belize. 


And after fall of night, before the moon got high, 
A white-winged moth with a golden eye 





Came beating down from a cloudless sky 


“Chips”’ said it was a brigantine that we passed by. 
} - ; 
Nelson Del Bittner 
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MIDDLE MOMENTS 


GOD PERFECTS PEAR TREES 


God perfects pear trees on an afternoon 
When all the barn-lot blinks in a siesta 
Seldom a hen has seen the miracle. 

Talk as she will against the opiate 

With clack of reason and with indignation 
The summer drugs her 

And the thing is done. 

Bitter she wakes from idiotic dream 
Bitter to find 

Even a pear tree isn’t what it seems 


SUNDAY MORNING 


Light on the green glass on the mantl: 
g Q g 





Sun on the stems of flowers magnified under green wat 


Firm attitude of books fixed vividly by a sunshaft: 


Nothing can change of all this 

Curved and angular things, 

Realities to children and to me, 
Islanded in this bright Sunday morning 


Today, compare no thing with anothe 
Conclude nothing. 

Tomorrow we shall pretend, 

See pregnant images, coagulated moral 
Dream design. 
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Hal Saunders White 


WINTER WIFE 


She looks from frosted windows, wishing rain 
Might spatter the perfection of the cold 

That holds the orchard white, and bring again 
That green uncertainty when earth may hold 
Bright accidents of beauty or of pain. 

And while she waits the winter has grown old. 
Look! For the ancient miracle is brief; 

A sudden crocus takes the world on trust 
Tracing on sheen of winter’s melting crust 


] 


In glint of its shadow’s thin relief. 


PUZZLE NO MORI 


Puzzle no more with circuits of the moon; 
Sweep webbed philosophy from brow and eye. 
This is the hour of balance—perfect noon. 
See my potatoes looking at the sky. 


Hal Saunders White 
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COMMENT 


THE HUNGRY GENERATIONS 


HE years, which abound in idols dethroned—athletes 
with blurring waist-lines, toe-dancers with fallen 
arches, Romeos gone slightly bald—continue to show us 
that saddest of sights, the lyric poet who has passed the 
age of poignancy. Every age is poignant enough, God 
knows, to the person involved in it, but only youth is 
likely to get much gratuitous sympathy. Youth, the 
proper period for outcry and revolt, and for the songs 
that grow out of such conflict. Youth, when we still think 
it possible to change the world, to make momentous dis- 
coveries, to sing new songs, to show the poor old human 
race a thing or two. Adolescence, with all it implies of 
starved emotions, inexperience, unfounded hopes, and 
illusions soon to be dispelled, builds the foundation for 
great lyric poetry. Sometimes a rare personality keeps 
this quality until death. But the average man has learned 
at forty-five to sit down comfortably on the cactus-bed and 
to swallow his quinine without tears. We expect him to 
do it. We are bored and annoyed if he continues to rebel, 
but no more bored than he, I should think, compelled as 
he is to think up new causes for rebellion in a world which 
insists on improving. 
Let us consider the pathology of the case. Here we 
have an aesthete who has set up for himself in youth a 
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The Hungry Generations 
standard of perfection to be rigorously maintained. He 
has religiously pared away all influences that might con- 
flict with his ideal, even permitting himself no friends 
unless they agree with him. In his poetry he has come 


as near this high goal as his relentlessly driven mind can 


carry him. Perhaps he has achieved a style of unusual 
beauty and distinction. But unless he draws from an 
enormous fund of creative energy his faculties begin to 
tire, sometimes at forty, sometimes at thirty-five, in many 
cases while he is still in his twenties. Then, if he looks 
around him, he sees people enjoying the simple, easy games 
nase aa 7 se eter: 
of life—marrying, mowing lawns, wheeling perambulators, 


playing golf. His sublimated senses begin to clamor for 
attention. He is shocked to find that the five or six 
rare souls who have attended him through the years of 
his grail-hunting have begun to look so seedy. Really, 
they ought to get out and do a little living, and that is 


what he himself now intends to do. 
This is nature making herself heard, and there is no 


" 1 1 C 1° —* 
tragedy unless the poet refuses to listen. Fifteen years 


ly to the brain, that 


of his life have been given over complete 
nushroom growth which has so recently overspread the 
other and older centers of life. Now let him overthrow 
the tyrant and try drifting on the current of his instincts. 
But the mind is not so easily overthrown. Being a 


\ajority stock-helder, it controls altogether too many of 


the votes for comfort and will produce various intimidating 
arguments in its own favor. You are depriving the world 
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of a great poet. The answer to this is that no poet is a 
great one when his poetry has ceased to be irrepressible, 
born of an inward need. And the world is not so easily 
deprived. The hungry generations of poets continue to 
rise, full of the energy that the older ones have lost, 
demanding an audience, confident that only what is new 
is true. A part of you is dying, says the brain. Let 
it die. It is better to be a vigorous broker or pickle 
merchant than a jaded poet, and at any rate poetry that 
has been written is as living as it ever was, though the 
poet may be dead. The real death occurred when the 
mind became conscious of the necessity of a choice. 

Life is a disease of matter, someone has epigrammatised. 
The mind is a disease of life. It is so recent that it cannot 
fit into the biological scheme without crowding, but in 
its short existence it has managed to upset things very 
efficiently. The poor animal who carries it about cannot 
be an animal, he must be a human being, and all the com- 
forts the mind can invent will never console him for that 
fact, nor cause him to look with anything but envy at 
the lower lives around him. How wonderful to be a cat 
on the hearth-rug, freed from the necessity of psycho- 
analyzing one’s mating instincts, of regulating one’s 
calories, of continuing to write lyric poetry after the urge 
is gone! 

Carlyle, in one of his last pamphlets touched on the 
Problem with the insight of a writer caught in its tentacles. 
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THE NEW POETS OF GERMANY 


In Munich last August they said that the contem- 
porary German poet cries out in a wilderness of his own 
creation. And the next day, on a train that slid north- 
ward to Nuremberg among brown Bavarian meadows 
and ruddy towns, the professor from Jena was convinced 
that to the German youth of today, poetry’s voice is 
very small indeed. “Their days are filled with work 
and building, and when they turn from the tasks which 
have fallen upon them like a heavy avalanche, they look 
toward science or sport, planning always for the future. 
The university lecture halls and the athletic fields are 
thronged, but the literary circle has diminished to a 
minute circumference. In the crowded days of the last 
ten years, our young people find little time for our 
literature.” 

“But the other parts of the world do!” I said. “Your 
new novels and biographies, histories and philosophies, 
are flooding the book-stores of England and America, 
while translators are kept busy by a dozen publishers.” 

“Probably our authors are writing for other countries, 
not their own. The load of time is heavy on our youth, 
and when they emerge from their preoccupations, they 
will look back on the work of these years with astonish 
ment and dismay. For while the older generation is 
giving us a searching verdict on these anxious times, the 
younger has barely found its own voice.” 
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The New Poets of Germany 


The welfare of German literature in its own country 
is possibly not as precarious as some prophets contend; 
certainly the teeming catalogues of the publishers and 
the quantities of translated foreign work show that 


1] 


1 


preéminently the land of the printed 
word. The American public, on the other hand, has never 


Germany 1s st 


known contemporary German literature better than at 
the present moment. The novels of Thomas and Heinrich 
Mann, Feuchtwanger, the brothers Zweig, Thiesz, Schnitz- 
ler, Salten, and Alfred Neumann, the biographies of Lud- 
wig, the historical narratives of Ricarda Huch and Bruno 
Frank, and the theories of Keyserling and Spengler, are 
only the more popular works that have superseded 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, and the generation of the late 
nineteenth century. While our debt to German scholar 


ship and scien iOses its former bulk, our lebt to German 
imaginative art increases. But our knowledge of con- 


temporary German poetry remains scant, largely because 
German verse since Rilke has been the faithful mirror of 
confusion and change. Heinrich Eduard Jacob has said, 


in the preface to his anthology of living poets,* that “to 


turn one’s eyes upon the German lyric since IgIo 1s to 


turn one’s eyes upon chaos. The four epochs— pre- 





war IgIic ' with its individualistic wWellSChimerz, War 
*Verse der Lebe n, Deutsche Lyrik sett 1910 I 
r Im P n-Verlag, Berlin; 1924). Th 
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(1914-15) with its almost naive experience of : 


adventure, pre-revolutionary (1916-18) with 
hymnology of pacifist awakening, and the Gs 


war (1919-23) with its hot monotonous dynamics—did 


net clearly alternate but became irr 
their se poe ate domains of feeling. In tl fo 
germ ( f poe tic experience completely la 
suesital time. One poet incessantl siens B: 
images of the great city 
hopes of 1916. Here is confusion at 


feeling.” 


It is true that the unexpected events of th 


decades have created in German lit rature a 


dislocation of ideals and concepts. Yet for thr 


tions German poetry, even more than Englisl 


weathered a constant shifting of standards. 


classicism at Weimar and the last songs of Heine 


a period of spiritual exhaustion. To the trite imp 


verse of the middle century no outstanding 
Meyer and Keller contributed. | 


espousal of naturalism by Liliencron, Holz, and 


and the employment of various im ionisti 
to curtail the influence of mediocre sentimen 


the bands of these leaders, and ot! 


Falke, Schénaich-Carolath, Otto Ernst, and Iso 


Gueaa poetry was given hew roots ll! realis! 


flowering in style and diction. Yet against thi 


naturalism the austerity of high aestheti 
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The New Poets of Germany 


came in time to prevail; not only in the formal impression- 
ism of Dauthendey and the styled restraint of Stefan 
George, but also in Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s rhythmic 
and imaginative experiments, Schaukal’s delicate 
vignettes with their faith in precise cultural tradition, 
and the other poets who used Blatter fiir die Kunst as 
their organ in the nineties. Rilke came as the spiritual 
and technical master of the group. From his early 
volumes, through the Buch der Bilder, the Stundenbuch, 
and the later collections which showed his failure in 
orthodox belief and his growth toward pantheistic and 
symbolical concepts, down to the refined and tenuous 
measures of the Duineser elegies in 1923, he remained 
faithful to a high selective purity of style and expression. 
But the restraint and aesthetic confinement of the art 
which Rilke expressed at its best irked the new generation. 
By combining an acute psychological insight with the 
astonishing effects of science, industry, and politics on 
the individual, it demanded a more outspoken art to 
convey the ordeals and excursions of the inner soul. 
Expressionism resulted. Der Sturm and Aktion replaced 
Blatter fiir die Kunst; the discordant eloquence and sub- 
jective lights of the soul supplanted the delicate image or 
the disciplined lyric measure. Diéiubler combined his 
intellectual daring with religious motives; Werfel tem- 
pered his strange and vehement anguish with a mysticism 
deeply and passionately expressed; and after Werfel came 
Klabund, Hasenclever, Gottfried Benn, Wilhelm Klemm, 
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Iwan Goll, Max Brod, René Schickele, and the group 
that achieved its best work between Ig10 and 1g20. 
For sixty years German poetry was torn by opposed and 
contradictory motives, and while an occasional leader 
appeared—Liliencron, George, Rilke, Werfel—to guide 
younger men, the general drift of poetry was confused 
and doubtful, its principles various and ephemeral. 

With this uncertain immediate ancestry, it is not sur 
prising that recent German poetry is without leaders and 
without firm unity of purpose or conviction. At the 
present moment a very young generati ion is offering its 
lyrics to a heedless public. ‘Whoever finds it imperative 
to write poems today in the midst of these conditions,” 
says Klaus Mann, “does it surreptitiously, shyly hidden, 
for no one cares about verse, and the poet himself has 
the shameful sensation that he is ia at a useless old 
fashioned hobby.”* But nevertheless the young poets are 
writing. They have largely eschewed the exciting dis 
order and incoherence of expressionism, but though their 
forms and phrases are regular and often severe, thei 
utterance is halting and their motives undefined. In 
Martin Raschke, Hansjiirgen Wille, W. H. J. Maass, 
and Wolfgang Hellmert, the influence of Rilke is still 
discernible in the mixture of devotional and symbolical 
elements. Werfel, who remains an outstanding force in 


*In the appendix to his and Willi R. Fehse’s Ants ie Jungster Lyrik, with < 
preface by Stefan Zweig (Gebriider Enoch Verl Hamburg; 1927 The n 
ge neration of lyrists is represented here; most of them have not yet published b 


though they are frequently printed in the journals a 
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contemporary drama, has passed his fiery and cloudy 
vision on to Georg Zemke, Erich Gunter, W. E. Siskind, 
and Herbert Schiilter. In the verse of Maria Luise Weiss- 
mann, the eccentric art of a Mombert is suggested, while 
Hans Vogts, Willi Fehse, and Wolf Bierotte express their 
hard faith in physical reality and the natural impulses 
which form so great an incentive in recent dramatic and 
plastic art. These young lyrists, aware of their inse- 
curity, reveal the pathos of change that Thomas Mann 
defined in Unordnung und Friihes Leid. They have been 
caught in the high tide of a transition which has altered 
the character of national life—its allegiances, responsi- 
bilities, and even its very foundations. The young poet 1s 
prematurely old in his recognition of a dubious future. 
Stefan Zweig has said that “the lyric generation of today 
stands before sealed doors,” and that just as it lacks pub- 
lishers and jo rnals, SO it is without the voice of a leader 
or a dominating motive. 

English and American poets have been so accustomed 
to the comparatively steady temper of their art during 
the last ten years, that it 1S profitable to obser e the work 


of a country in which poetry is confessedly undecided 


and the conditions for self-complacency by no means 
present. The young German poets speak in a confusion 
of tongues out OF Ww hic h it 1S still too early to hear a classic 
voice rising, but their song conveys a clear prophecy of 


h change and disorder invariably foster. 


M. D. Z. 
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REVIEWS 
MORE HUMOR THAN SKILI 


The Devil Is a Woman, by Alice Mary Kimball. Knopf. 
Not in the hour of his greatest magnanimity could any 
honest critic call this good poetry; and I hope that the 
publishers, who are given to superlatives, will not claim 
that it is great literature. What they might claim with 
out danger of contradiction is that the stories are engross 
ing and told with a fine sense of humor. The style is 
inexpert and uneven. This would be more apparent if 
the lines were written out like prose, but there is no 
reason why metrical division should be expected to cover 
defects. There are some very pleasing passages, especially 
in the second story, The Mating Flight of Stasia Whitsett, 
an amusing account of the marriage of a New England 
spinster to an “‘Eyetalian” immigrant, in defiance of the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Ladies’ Aid. To illustrate both 
the defects and the good qualities of the author’s style 
the first lines of this poem will serve: 
be 





I’ve seen fat Jersey cows, come 
Take fences like light-leaping a1 | 
I’ve read that penguin foot it over rock 
Through fifteen hundred miles of frozen wast 
Gabbling as senseless as a sewing bee 
Hunting the only spot in the Antart 
They’ll deign to have for love-making and nes 
Electric eels that feel the call to lay 

Set out, they say, for the Sargasso Sea. 

Well, when I ponder on the strange to-d 








, 
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Che wonders without end and scandalous 
Of Nature as she works in paper wasp, 

Ant, scorpion, cuttlefish and kangaroo, 

I jog my mind and say: “ My stars above, 

I re’s Stasia Whitsett too, over te Dorset.’ 


[hese edifying ideas about antelope, penguin and electric 
eels certainly do not belong in the mind of old Kate 
MacQuigg, the peddler of cosmetics who is supposed to 
be talking. The line ““Gabbling as senseless as a sewing 


the only one in the first ten that sounds authentic. 


Thereafter Miss Kimball swings into dialect and for the 


most part keeps it up. But she pads her lines when neces- 
iry to fill out the monotonous meter, with words that 
never were ut | by the villagers about whom she is 
itine 
Che real merit of the book lies in the casual, humorous 
manner in which the characters emerge, each one quite 


distinct and individual. We are allowed to know them 
at their worst and at their best, and to sympathize with 


nost of them even while laughing at them. This is a 
novelist’s virtue but it saves the book from the oblivion 
to which its careless poetizing would consign it. We 
finish readi with a pleasant feeling of familiarity 
with the characters,—Milton Cherry, whose wife caught 
him through a matrimonial advertisement, and thereafter 
kept her self respect by means of dyspepsia and religious 
devotion, wl M lton grew a mustache to cover his 


disappointment—Lawyer Spiller, who donned his wife's 


clean sheets as chief Goblin of the Klan, and orated thus: 
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The Booth that murdered Lincoln was a Jew 
Harding was poisoned by a German cook, 

The Pope has bought a farm not far from Akron 
To make his stronghold while he runs for king. 
His henchmen are in Dorset buying arms 

And living like low animals this minute. . 


Write this stanza out in prose and see whether or not it 
sounds like the speech of a Klan Goblin in a small town 
It does not, especially the stronghold and henchmen bits 

The first poem in the book is a study of fanatic celibacy. 
It gives the book its title, and strikes the keynote of the 


whole series. The idea of sex as something unclean 


pervades the village of Dorset and becomes the giant 
against which the author couches her lance, rather an 


unreal giant in this century it would seem. But apparently 
Miss Kimball has found this fallacy in existence in town 

. . . . , ’ | 
where Ladies’ Aids still flourish. i. N 


A VALUABLE ORIENTAL ANTHOLOGY 


Poetry of the Orient: An Anthology of the Classic Secu 
Poetry of the Major Eastern Nations. Edited by Eunic 
Tietjens. Alf. A. Knopf. 

In one respect pre-eminently, Eunice Tietjens has suc 
ceeded in this book: she gives us a glimpse into the life 
and emotional motive of each of the five nations from 
which she has adroitly arranged a group of translated 
poems. Each section is, in a certain way, a unit, to b 
read in its entirety as the authentic expression of a race 
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A Valuable Oriental Anthology 


to be read without stressing in one’s mind the inevitable 
faults and weaknesses of transference into a language so 





foreign, S 


) different, as English 

Read thus, we get from the Arabian section a vivid 
picture of a nomadic Bs 6 free, wild, roosting like 
hawks in the desert, riding lithe camels and swift, beauti- 
ful horses to trysts of war or lov Ss; 2 people loving their 
beast-comrades as they loved their sons, and singing the 
praises of mare and stallion, of camel and kine, with an 


exactness of descriptive imagery which puts this motor 
age to shame. This was the Bedouin of the “Days of 
Ignorance,” the days before Mohammed came to trouble 


him with religious ideas; the “Poets after Mohammed” 


become more meditative, more influenced by Persian 


contacts, more doubtful of the worth of life. 
Passing to Persia is like going indoors after riding the 
wild and spacious desert. These Persian poets played 


with ideas and forms; they were over-refined and sophisti- 
cated—amiably disillusioned, like Omar as Fitzgerald 
showed him. We get the picture of a life of courtly 
elegance, in which heroic stories are told over for enter- 
tainment, with no sense of immediacy. 

From the Japanese section one receives an impression 


f flower-li 


like petals falling on still waters or blown by careless 





lelicacy—these brief hokku and tanka are 


winds. Here is a people whose finger-tips, through those 
centuries of national isolation, touched emotion with full 
knowledge of its exquisite fragility; their poetry, beyond 
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all their other arts, beyond any o 
West, is a delicately formalized art 


perfect touch, a breath of perfu 
emotion of beauty fades into a ritt 
extreme condensation of this art h 


from the sympathetic comprehe: 


And the Chinese section reveal 
humorous, festiv ely bibulou 
pleasures of the senses, taking lif 
every-day wisdom. We win 
with Li Po and Po Chu-i; es} 
philosophy of life is so cheerfully ca 
This section and the Arabian on 
engaging in the book, partly; 
follow a more modern and exa 
seems to preserve better the 

It would seem that mor 
separate China from India, 
of temperaments. Myth an 
of the loves and wars of gods and 


representation from the old Sanskrit 
religious and mystical poetry being 
this book. A dreamy and i 





whose simplest lyrics, as a rule, dra 


of myth—one feels that their “‘secul 
but one facet of a national temperam 
tally religious than any other race, 


} 


Of course one has to make 
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FOOTNOTES TO BEAUTY 


Dedication, by Viola Gerard Garvin. Alfred A. Knopf 

In her sonnets Miss Garvin appears as the nearest 
counterpart to Edna Millay which we have encountered 
in recent English verse. 4 Cloud opens with a familiar 





sound: 


If | was sad, think only that a thor 
Brushed me a moment from tl 

Of that dim prince who holds his ebon « 
Where Proserpine grows old, rem 


And in the Dedication, the symbols and the emotion at 
equally friendly: 
These are my keys, with which I m 
Of all the little rooms that once wv 
Some with a window to the dark G 





Some eavesdropping by a forest 


For an Anthology and The Traveller would have found 
themselves in no strange company had they been printed 
a decade ago, in Renascence; for we find in them the rich 
emotional variety which characterized the sonnets 
Miss Millay’s first flight. 

Miss Garvin is a very feminine poet; not because she 
toys with poetry in a fashion reminding us of the “‘poetes 
of the Victorians, but because she never ventures beyond 
the confines of a girl’s enthusiasms and reactions. She 
avoids cryptic utterance and all the metaphysical ris! 
it involves, and she also abstains from turning het 
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Footne les to Beaut y 


observations into broad generalizations and her details 


into extravagant symbols. Quite content to exploit the 
fresh admirations of her life in terms of her charming 


. | Ae ; 
personality, she puts into old meters an admirable cadence 


of delight. 


Her chief quality lies in the fact that, unlike many of 
her contemporaries, she recognizes her limitations and 
stavs within tl being content to define her personality 
in homely intimate terms. She does not always succeed 
in avoiding th a 
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At the marches of the earth it is clear, 
So clear that a bird 
Might sing there, overheard 
By listeners here. 
The figures are, on the whole, certain in execution. On 
is likely to remember Malmaison lying “‘with a hood 
pulled over her eyes,” or how “almond bloom ensnares 
the sky to blue untranquil ecstasy,”’ or the “pledge of 
apples” in the blossoming trees. 

In certain more sustained poems like Cold Valentine 
and The Quest the ingredients are triter, and the handling 
is more deliberately mystical. In them the recipe which 
serves Miss Garvin in her work becomes too obvious: a 
little glamour of chivalry, a tendency to be epigrammatic, 
flavor of melancholy, and an Elizabethan trait in the 
images. Generally, however, she has used her delicat 
material wisely, and has produced in her slight volum« 
the assurance of real taste and discrimination. 

Morton Dauwen Zab 


A CANADIAN POET 


A Woman at Dusk and Other Poems, by Arthur Stringe: 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Our faults, someone said, are those of humanity, but 
our virtues are all our own. When the formative years 
of a poet’s life have been spent in a community which has 
little literary tradition, when much of his work has been 
done, apparently, in places where he would have scant 
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Beauty is not immortal; in a day 
Blossom and June and rapture pass away 


And at the bud of our too golden li 
Eats this small canker of mortality. 
Some hand unknowr 


Shook one white petal from the perfect fi 


And all the world grew old. 
Yet I shall know her as she was 
Fashioned of moonlight and Aeg f 
There are many more, though not so quotable. Suc 
as they are, they constitute his claim as a poet, for th 
ability to write a good line is the one thing that cannot 
be taught. A poet can be taught not to use stilted 
inversions, he can be taught to shorten his work, |} 


kK. he in 
be taught restraint; taste can be to some extent com 
municated, thought stimulated, “bunk” exposed, ba 
nalities taught self-consciousness. This can be achieve 

by contact with living poets and a living art. But the 
exalted line, the poetic image, the perfect phrase! These 
are the despair of teachers, and the gauge of classical 
talent. Margery Manshfi 


A LIGHT LYRIS 


The Lost Lyrist, by Elizabeth Hollister Frost, Harper & 


Bros. 
This is a book of light verse done with a neat touch anc 
an unfailing instinct for sure rhymes, popular measures 


and the more obvious human feelings and fail! 
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A Light Lyrist 


Joy He Was a Light- 


of it is rather thin and sententious 


some Lad is an unfortunate example of a too prevalent 


pattern—but occasionally the poet strike 


ces a more delicate 





nbed a leafy mou 








Of boughs we made our bed 
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2d Our ears to silence, 


ied what Beauty said 








is Blind R vy Humbert Wolfe. Di | 
Cursory Rhymes, by Humbert Wolfe. Doubleday, Doran. 
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having found, had forgotten. He has, moreover, an 
interesting variety in his verse. There are dashes of 
aphorism, satire, sardonic impiety, melting and languorous 
sentiment, scholarly insight, and subtle melody. But this 
variety is so patently stirred and beaten into a kind of 
stiff dough, which is then baked into such precise pastrie 

that we can visualize Mr. Wolfe (for all his popularity and 
reputation) only as a kind of pontifical cook. He knows 
just what to put in, just how to season and shorten, just 
how to ornament with Greek allusions or uncapitalized 
initial words, just how to crisp and brown, just how t 
serve temptingly. Much of what h ives us is good 
poetry, but it is served with such a maitre d’hotel air 
and on the whole with such an overd of sugars and 
exotic condiments, that we soon lay his book aside and 
look for more substantial fare. At least he has shown 


how far extreme mechanical dexterity able to satisfy u 


A Book of Lyrics, by D. H. Verde: Thomas Ni 
and Sons. 
The extravagance and lushness 
off to the days of symbolis: 
The nature of the subject matt 
uncomfortable, but fortunately the phrase 
allusions act as a steady soporific. Ar asional phras« 
and a rare hint that the elements of poetic form have beet 
realized are scarcely enough to keep our interest in thi: 


collection alive after the tenth page 
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Brief Mention 


Many Devices, by Roselle Mercier Montgomery. D. 

Appleton & Co. 

Though this book is lacking in distinctive charm, it has, 
when read as a whole, a pleasant warmth and the impress of 
an original philosophy. A// Ashore! is a very good 
sonnet. The translations from Horace are surprisingly 
accurate in mood and in meter, but Mrs. Montgomery is 
not careful enough in avoiding redundancies and obvious 


expressions. 


Exile, and Other Poems, by Theodore Maynard. The 
Dial Press. New York. 


There isa 





general dullness in this book due to a complete 
lack of feeling for word-harmony. The meters jingle 
along uneventfully with nowhere an exciting milestone 
for the weary traveller. The ideas are largely conventional 


and there is no real reason for reading to the end. 


Pagan Fires, by Challiss Sylvay. Dorrance & Company. 
Here is a slight but beautifully printed collection of 

verse in which two qualities are evident, a knowledge of 
irregular rhythms and a sense of humor. Confession for 
Academicians begins: 

Out of deference 

To the filtered minds of formalists 

have offered a quota 

f polite phrases 


} 
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aise of the moon. 
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Hobnails in Eden, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 
This is pedestrian verse, not only in the sense that it 
represents the output “of a Maine vagabond” (for the 
author has been on holidays) but in the sense that every 


word and phrase is ticketed as “sure-fire,” “good-stuff,” 
“effective,” etc. Beauty of design and sympathy ar 
quite lacking, though occasionally one warms up to the 
friendly savor of such pieces as Indian Grass and Comm 

Denominator. Homesick in London manages to turn its 
obvious qualities into suggestions of a subtle and charm 
ing nostalgia. But for the most part, it is difficult to see 
how this poetry is better than syndicated newspaper verse. 
It may lack the bare-faced “‘honesty” of such work, but 
one cannot be sure that its assumption of aesthetic 
veracity achieves anything, or that, considering the poet’s 


viewpoint and ability, it is in any way commendable 


Sonnets, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. The Macmillan 

Company. 

The complete collection of Robinson’s sonnets goes 
back for its early specimens to the eighties and comes 
down to 1928. But in this long space of time the poet 
has not altered his style notably, or changed his general 
opinions of man and his world. A more obvious turn of 
phrase and less deliberate obscurity is present in the olde: 
work, while the later often appears tenuous and under 
stated to an unwarranted degree. There is also present 


rt 
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everywhere a dryness of tone and an overdrawn skepticism 
which prevents Robinson from being a great sonneteer. 
His method is naturally suited to the long narrative or 
to characterization rather than to the form of poem 
which requires, above all, organic richness and eloquence. 
However, the acid wit of New England and the almost 
lavish beauty of The Sheaves show that he has brought 
a real contribution to sonnet literature, and the present 


1 
volume is convenient in telling just how much it is worth. 


Thomas Lovell ddoes, Eccentric and Poet, by Royall H. 
Snow. Covi i Friede. 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes, whom Strachey has called the 
“last Elizabethan,” was one of the curious eccentrics 
which the nineteenth century produced, and although his 


once-praised tragedies and lyrics have long ago revealed 
their spiritual and aesthetic poverty, a strange mysterious 


imagination in his work has kept it in print for the delight 


of connoisseurs. Professor Royall H. Snow now gives us 
the first full-length study of Beddoes in English; hitherto 


| 
+ 


the pioneer essay of Edmund Gosse and a few German 
doctorial theses have had the task of keeping alive the 


ghost of this frustrated character of the Romantic Move 





ment. His book is a painstaking study, the fruit of 
several years’ rese arch, which acknowledges its short 
comings of evidence and material but rightly credits 
these to the waywardness and erratic fortunes of its 
subject. It will stand as our best authority on Beddoes’ 
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life and work, and incidentally it brings back to us some 
of the sonorous descriptive elegance of The Bride’ 
Tragedy and the faint elegiac beauty of an occasional 


lyric like Dream-Pedlary. 


Midsummer Night, and Other Tales in Verse, by John 
Masefield. The Macmillan Company 





Masefield’s new volume is occupied almost entirely 
with Arthurian topics. He has handled them with much 
greater ingenuity than was apparent in Tri ind I. 


last year, and has succeeded in bringing to light various 
realistic qualities which Robinson overlooks. His action 


is virile and his portraiture well-defined. The design of 
the poems, however, is disappointing. They are con 
ceived in too pedestrian a spirit. Too obviously the 


various parts of the legend have been exploited in turn, 
each for the benefit of certain neglected possibilities and 
each without creative ingenuity. Even our interest in 
new comments on familiar situations lags, and we are 
brought to admit that Masefield’s excursions into the 
Arthurian romance have yielded him poor trophy. In 
the end one recalls the pathos of Dau/ und the running 
brilliance of Reynard with regret, but not yet without 
the hope that they may be rewon. 
Poems, by Anne Countess of Winchelsea. Selected, and 
with an Introductory Essay, by John Middleton Murry. 
Harper and Brothers. 


The verse of Lady Winchelsea has permanent historical 
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value. It came du; ing the heyday of Queen Anne and the 


igustar stamped with the verbal slavery and 
stylistic di ty of the schoo! of Pope. Bu because the 
Vv expres with shy grace and even with a certain 


ligic feeling, an interest in rustic solitude, nature, 

and lowly life, she gives us, in our studies of the eighteenth 

ntury, a pr se of the romantic r action. Hitherto, the 

holarly pi tion of Myra Reynolds was the only 
, 


general reader. Mr. Murry js to be 





> 1 
al’ volume of selections, which he keeps 
ithin suital ts, though we must reserve unqualified 
titude i t to and hackneyed 

, 


ision tl! rei ! as not being written in 
he Count W) lsea’s ; 
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again from Cairo, she comments as follows on the splendour of Tut- 
amen: “ Nothing we have read could have prepared us for the magi 
cence of that royal burial—never a tasteless touch in all that pr 
array of furniture, chests, jars, chariots, the gorgeous gold and jewelled 
throne, exquisite beyond compare and marvellously diverse in workman 
ship. The climax was reached in the jewe 
precious mummy-case of gold, enamels and | 
brooding wings seemed to hold a promise of eternal sleey 
The Newark Library, Newark, N. J., has : I 
doing small gratuitous favors for the cause of poetry. Recently 
has tried the experiment of printing poems, each on a separat 


enclosing nine or ten cards in a packet and selling them for a tiny sum t 














lovers of poetry. This year the packet contains favorites 
weli known poems from Ben Jonson, Coleridge, George He 
L. Beddoes, Wordsworth, Arthur O’Shaugnessy, Ed 
Dobson, and John Fletcher. 

The Mosher Press is issuing a translation of the poems of Tu Fu, th 
Chinese poet who wrote twelve hundred years ago. The poems have been 
translated by Edna Worthley Underwood and Chi-Hwang Chu and ar 
published also in a de luxe edition bound in antique Chinese brocad« 

The Poetry Club of the University of Chicago descended at a recent 
meeting from their high pinnacles of poetic end 
pose limericks. As his turn came each poet was required t 








and those who hesitated were lost. Two of the resulting crimes follow 


A lady there was from Afghanistan 

Said, “The shade I prefer in a man is tan 

I don’t like them white 

So they show up at night. 

When my Dad’s eyes can’t see them, my Granny’s can 


A pale impecunious editor 

Once called to his wife and he said it her 
“With our limited means 

We could breakfast on beans, 

But the baby good soup should be fed it her 


Vachel Lindsay will return to his native state 
make his permanent home in Springfield, Illinois. 
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mirers in and about Chicago are planning a dinner to celebrate his return. 
Details will be announced in the newspapers in advance. 

Katherine Lee Bates, author of America the Beautiful, winner of the 
Golden Rose Contest for New England poets, and a member of the 
faculty of Wellesley College, died on March 28th. 

Mr. Salmon Levinson, donor of the Helen Haire Levinson prize, has 
been nominated by the Manchester Guardi 


cipient of the Nobel P: 








an, Manchester, England, as 





The Guardian bases its claim on the fact 


that Mr. Levins: article in The New Republi 1 


ic laid the foundation for 
the Kellogg Peace Pact 


The New York Stat Fe leration of Women’s Clubs has set aside the 
week of May 19-26 as Poetry 


Week throughout the state. 
Internal Revenue at Washington, D. C., has recently 





lonors to Poetry as follows: Inasmuch as the 














ganization cor within the provisions of Section 103 (6) of the revenue 

ct of 1928 ( reated for the purpose of rendering assistance 

to poets) all contributions thereto constitute allowable deductions in the 
me tax of ir ial donors, 


Mr. Merrill Moore, whose 


member of the F 


experimental sonnets lead this issue, was a 
r igitives in Nashville, Tennessee. He is now 
+ St. Thomas Hospital in that city. His first volume is shortly to be 





a doctor 


, Brace and Comp: 








is on the faculty of the East T 


‘xas State 
1erce, Texas. Mr. Marshall Schacht lives in 





White is a member of the English Department of 

Miss Elizabeth Howell and Kathryn White 

ar also New Yorkers. Katherine Newton Mrs. 
ves in Bennetsville, S. C. 


is the author of Poem Shout 


fi ul 





ight). Those who know him only asa humorist wi! 
venture into serious verse. 
Bittner lived until recently in Fairbury, Illinois; 
lives in Grandville, Michigan; Mrs. Jamie Sexton 
Der ver, Colorado. 
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Wilbert Snow is the author of Maine Coast and The Inner Harbor 
(Harcourt, Brace) and a professor of English at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Harry Crosby of Paris has several volumes of verse to hi 
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